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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Eternal Values. By Hugo Munsterberg. Boston and New 

York, 1909. — pp. xiv, 436. 

While this book is not a translation of its author's Philosophie der 
Werte, it is sufficiently a reproduction of the latter to make unneces- 
sary a new detailed review after the exhaustive and admirable criticism 
already published in this Review, March, 1909. Consequently I 
shall only touch on a number of points bearing on the general 
problem of the logic of absolutistic philosophies, most of these points 
having been dealt with in the course of Professor Taylor's review, 
though from a different standpoint, and with a different emphasis. 

In the first place, the same difficulty attaches to absolutistic volun- 
tarism as to every type of thoroughgoing monism. When any one 
phase or factor of the experienced world is generalized to the point of 
being treated as Ultimate, as the ' Real ' which explains all else, 
that ultimate loses all distinguishing or differential character, and hence 
becomes useless for explaining anything. Logically all ultimates are 
alike ; the difference between the Unconscious of von Hartmann, the 
Unknowable of Spencer, the Will of Schopenhauer, and the Thought 
or Self-consciousness of some of the Neo-Hegelians is not an intel- 
lectually definable difference. The difference would be merely 
verbal were it not that associations carried over from the concrete 
experiences to which the Ultimate is set in contrast, and the emo- 
tional attitudes of writer and reader carry us to a certain result inde- 
pendent of the premise and of the logical procedure. Even the most 
casual reader of Munsterberg is struck with the profusion of the use of 
Will (and its synonyms) as a term of characterization and explanation. 
If the uncasual reader will take a number of specimen pages, and ask 
whv the term Will is used rather than the term Unconscious, or Idee, 
or Unknowable Absolute ; and whether the procedure, as distinct from 
the flavor of the outcome, would suffer if any one of these terms were 
substituted, he will better appreciate the meaning of my criticism. 
The voice may remind us of Fichte, but the body, as well as the 
hand, seem that of Schelling. 

This suggests my second point of criticism. That Munsterberg 
insists constantly on the self-identical nature of Will is a natural con- 
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sequence of his Absolutistic logic — yet differences exist and have to 
be accounted for. Are they accounted for or are they only assumed, 
and assumed in a way which contradicts the Ultimate principle ? To 
bring empirical diversities into the discussion would beg the question 
from the Miinsterbergian standpoint ; but we may at least consider 
differences that are essential to his own standpoint. Differences in 
Eternal Values themselves are asserted, implying differences in manifest- 
ing ' Will ' and in our acknowledging attitudes. Consider, for example, 
the difference between Beauty- Value and Person-Value. The "iso- 
lated ' ' or self-sufficient character of the Expression of Will in Beauty 
is familiar to all readers of Munsterberg. How does the Will that con- 
stitutes (or acknowledges) Person-Values differ ? Because in the latter 
case, the Will takes " new attitudes towards new goals as the identical 
Will" (p. 112, italics mine). The introduction of novelty is indis- 
pensable, as any one will see who reads the discussion. The Will 
being self-identical the difference (of novelty) necessary to differ- 
entiate Person from Beauty is sought in new objects and goals, and 
these reflect themselves in new attitudes of Will — i. e. , genuine dif- 
ferences are carried back into Will itself. 

I do not find anything but assumption, and a self-contradictory one, 
in such procedure. Identity is asserted when needed ; differences are 
asserted when needed, and then their identity is asserted when needful. 
For example, " it [the ' identical will '] is a subjective self-continuity 
which as such is untemporal, and which eternally binds all particular 
acts of the individual " (p. 112, italics mine). I do not raise merely 
the question as to the possible meaning of this combination of the 
'untemporal' and the 'novel,' although any method by which the 
' novel ' and the ' untemporal ' may be combined in the same concept 
completely escapes me. More especially, I cite this union of Will as 
"eternally binding" particular acts and yet necessarily manifesting 
itself in particular acts which are genuinely diverse (because novel), 
as an instance of begging the problem of harmonizing identity and 
difference instead of solving it. Only just taking difference (novelty) 
when it is needed saves the entire universe (Persons and all) from 
relapsing into a case of all-embracing Beauty. 

The difficulty is enhanced to my mind rather than removed by the 
fact that Miinsterberg regards it as a caricature of his position to sup- 
pose that the Eternal Values form an eternally existing world which 
we simply discover or reproduce. On the contrary they "are tasks 
of a world which we are building " (e. g., p. 166. And in his Science 
and Idealism, p. 28, he proclaimed it a caricature of his position to sup - 
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pose that "the world of mathematical facts which the mathematician 
discovers . . . exist somewhere ready-made and finished before- 
hand "). In some cases at least, Will is inherently a will to 'other- 
ness, ' so that development, progress, achieving are genuine traits of 
reality. It is futile, however, to suppose that progress or development 
can be established by science or by history, since science knows only 
self-sufficient mechanism and history only a fixed teleology. It is be- 
cause to be " material of human deed is the absolutely necessary purpose 
without which we cannot think that nature which we find in our real 
life " (p. 274, italics mine) that we are justified in giving validity to 
the notion of progress. — But as such a statement inevitably raises the 
query whether this "absolutely necessary purpose" is necessary in 
any other than an individual and subjective sense, it is then asserted 
that the "absolutely valid value " of development lies "exclusively in 
the fact that nature in its development realizes itself, is loyal to its 
own purpose, fulfils its own intention," so that the "will to be tool 
of man, material of his deed, must be conceived therefore, as the ob- 
jective character of nature " (p. 274, italics mine). I cannot find in 
this method of treatment anything but a reasoning in a circle that 
emphasizes this or that aspect of a self -contradictory situation accord- 
ing to the need of the argument. And, of course, the point of my crit- 
icism is not that Miinsterburg, qua Miinsterberg, is especially given to 
self-contradiction, but that the inconsistencies cited illustrate intrinsic 
implications of every philosophy that professes Ultimates, Absolutes, 
and Eternals. 

At one point, however, Miinsterberg' s version of absolutism has 
special difficulties of its own. As Professor Taylor noted, Miinster- 
berg is given to pigeon-holing and to making distinctions sharp, hard 
and fast. The fluent dialectic of Hegel, with its principle of negativity, 
furnishes a technique for 'reconciling' an Ultimate to diversity and 
change with less awkwardness than the strictly compartmental method of 
Miinsterberg. The sharp separations of science from real life, of physical 
science from psychology, of both from history, and of knowledge, 
history, and psychology from art, the separation of acknowledgment 
with respect to the ' ' inner life ' ' from acknowledgment in the realm 
of Beauty and of Persons, and the separation of history from progress are 
all fraught with problems. The special difficulty I wish to consider 
is how and where upon this compartmental scheme, philosophy comes 
in — any philosophy in general, the philosophy under consideration 
in particular. On the face of it, philosophy is a branch of knowledge 
or of art, or of some combination of the two. But in this philosophy, 
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knowledge and art have been so defined that these conceptions are 
ruled out. If philosophy represents a peculiar form of the will-to- 
value, or of acknowledgment of will-values, how in the case of a given 
philosophy can we discriminate between a product of those subjective 
individual desires which are so obnoxious and a product of the over- 
individual will which is so eternally valid? A philosophy may be 
couched in terms of The Eternal Values and yet not be a case of, or 
exemplification of the subject of its discourse. In the end I see no 
reason which can be urged for the acceptance of a philosophy of the 
type of the one before us save that its author desires this sort of 
philosophy, and desires us to accept it. And when I find the phi- 
losophy running counter both to my sense of logic and my desires, I am 
totally without a criterion for deciding whether my desires or the 
author's have the indispensable over-individual quality. And barring 
some authoritative direct revelation of the over-individual will, I see 
no way of attaining the needed criterion. 

This way of putting the matter may seem flippant. If such be the 
case, the matter at issue can be put equally well in the terms of 
Miinsterberg's own system, and indeed in his own words. On his 
last page of text (p. 430) we read : "This eternal unity of outer 
world and fellow-world and inner world . . . would never have been 
possible if they were not all flowing from the same eternal absolute 
deed of the over-self. That this over-self is real ... no knowledge 
can teach us. This certainty is founded on the rock of conviction. . . . 
But this conviction itself is ultimately our own deed." If the con- 
viction is our own deed and the matter of the conviction is the char- 
acter of the eternal and absolute Real, it is a point of some impor- 
tance that we perform the right deed. Where in the argument, 
without going in the dizzy circle, is such assurance guaranteed ? We 
may continue with our author : " We cannot leave this deed undone 
unless we are to sacrifice ourselves, as only through this deed our total 
world of willing is formed into a unity." But the difficulty recurs. 
If my will is subjective it can hardly validly ensure an absolute and 
eternal over-self, simply because that is necessary to its unity. And 
how do I get the assurance that in willing this conviction my will is 
not at its climacteric of subjectivity ? Many individuals find that only 
in the most subjectivistic and relativistic of moments do they incline 
to will such a conviction, and that when they face objective values in 
their concrete objectivity their wills take a more chastened and 
humble attitude. I do not say this will- attitude is the objectively 
valid one of the two, but I ask how (in the terms of the Munster- 
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bergian philosophy) can we have any criterion for passing upon the 
objectivity and validity of these opposed types of will-deeds ? 

John Dewev. 
Columbia University. 

Die Philosophic des Spinoza im Lichte der Kritik. Von Franz 

Erhardt, Professor der Philosophic an der Universitat Rostock. 

Leipzig, O. R. Reisland, 1908. — pp. viii, 502. 

According to Professor Erhardt the spread of the pantheistic con- 
ception of the universe among philosophers, scientists, and theo- 
logians has its ultimate origin in the Spinozistic system. Its paral- 
lelism has taken possession of psychology, its mechanism and hostility 
to teleology have given aid and comfort to the enemy. The modern 
historians of philosophy all speak with enthusiasm of the man and with 
admiration of his thought ; he is a thinker of unique significance, the 
author of a system surpassing all others. Under these circumstances, 
Professor Erhardt thinks, it is necessary to raise the question of the 
value and truth of the system, and not merely to treat it historically. 
He therefore proposes to subject it to careful criticism, to assume the 
same attitude toward it that one would assume toward any other system 
claiming a hearing in the court of the present. He divides his book 
into two parts, the first (pp. 67-195) containing the Formal Criticism, 
or the criticism of the method followed by Spinoza ; and the second 
(pp. 196-465), the Material Criticism, or the criticism of the content 
of the philosophy. In an Introduction (pp. 1-66) and in an Appen- 
dix (pp. 466-502) he gives the results of his careful and thorough 
investigations of th Spinoza literature, the Introduction presenting a 
connected survey of the fortunes of Spinozism from its beginnings 
down to the present ; the Appendix supplementing this historical 
exposition with more detailed accounts and criticisms of particular 
works. These parts of the book represent an immense amount of 
painstaking and intelligent labor on the part of the author, and form a 
most valuable contribution to the history of Spinozism. 

The results of Erhardt's criticism are not favorable to Spinoza. He 
raises many objections to the form as well as the matter of the system 
and for the most part rejects its teachings, though recognizing the sub- 
jective greatness of the author. "I readily admit," he says, "his 
great importance and have no objection to his being reckoned among 
thinkers of the first rank; his system, however, I cannot rate so 
highly ; and in spite of the greatness of the fundamental thought of 
the one substance, I cannot admit it as a system of the first rank, at 



